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self-supporting. Broadly speaking, the region lies south of an irregular
line which runs north-east from Kiev to Kasan, and then east to the
Urals. In the north a belt of wooded steppe gives rise to grey soils
which pass southwards into the tme black soils or tchernosem. The
southern limit o! the "black soil may be drawn from the Caspian Sea,
just north of the Caucasus; it mns west of Stalingrad to Saratov, and
then eastward to and along the westward flowing Ural river. To the
south-east of the black soils lie the chestnut-brown soils of the sub-
arid region, which in turn give place to the desert plains around the
Caspian, The black and chestnut-brown soils cover great stretches
of level land which can be easily worked by modem agricultural
machinery. It is here accordingly that the opportunities for large-
scale farming are greatest, and it is here that the most vigorous
efforts are being made to establish it. The black soil is best adapted
to the cultivation of wheat. Except along its south-eastern margin
there is a mean rainfall of at least 10 inches, which under normal
conditions is sufficient as the greater part falls in the spring and
early summer; on the other hand, a series of years below normal
may bring famine, in the region of chestnut-brown soils the mean
rainfall is generally under 10 inches; wheat is the dominant and
almost the only crop grown, but under conditions so unfavourable
that a fallure of three or four crops in ten is not considered excessive.
Over the whole region the average yield barely exceeded 10 bushels
per acre for the years 1932-34,
Other crops of this region include sugar-beet, fruit, tobacco,
hemp, and rye. In the west, the Gosplan (State Planning Commission)
has reserved the southern part of the forest zone and the northern
part of the black soil area for industrial crops, such as sugar-beet,
hemp, soya beans, and sunflower. As this involves a restriction of
the grain-producing lands in the more humid section of the black
soil proper, considerable areas in the more arid parts of the region
under consideration, and elsewhere in the Soviet Union, are now being
devoted to wheat cultivation, the Soviet authorities apparently
being of opinion that by the cheap methods of large-scale farming
over wide areas they will be able to produce an adequate supply of
wheat notwithstanding the annual loss by drought of part of the
crop. It is near Rostov, in a region of this type, that the great State
farms known as Gigant and Verblnd were situated, the former having
an area of 420,000 acres.